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THIS  IS  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT  AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE 
DATE  IS  MAY  28,  1971,  AT  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  WITH  MR.  EARLE  WALL,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THE  RECORDING  SPEED  IS  1  7/8  INCHES  PER  SECOND. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      All  right,  Mr.  Wall.   We  are  ready  if  you  want 
to  go  ahead  with  some  information  about  your  back- 
ground. 

MR.  WALL:  I  am  Earle  Rutledge  Wall.   I  was  born  in  Bluefield, 

West  Virginia,  April  20,  1895.   Shortly  after  I  was 
born  my  mother  and  father  moved  to  Radford,  Virginia, 
which  is  a  small  town  in  southwest  Virginia.   I  was 
educated  in  the  elementary  schools  there  and  I  am  a 
graduate  of  Radford  High  School.   After  that  I  went  to 
school  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Blacksburg, 
Virginia.   There  I  studied  electrical  engineering  and 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  science  in  electrical 
engineering  in  June,  1916. 


MR.  WALL: 
(Cont 'd.) 


After  graduation  I  went  to  work  for  the  Du  Pont 
people  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.   The  work  I  was  doing 
for  Du  Pont  was  drawing  room  work  or  drafting  work. 
I  was  engaged  in  making  drawings  and  some  tracings 
of  some  designs  of  a  new  plant  which  was  being  built 
by  the  Du  Pont  people  for  the  construction  of  TNT  at 
Hopewell,  Virginia.   Not  being  too  interested  in  the 
drawing  and  drafting  work  I  asked  to  be  transferred 
to  some  place  where  I  could  get  some  practical 
experience.   I  was  transferred  to  the  Hopewell  plant 
in  Hopewell,  Virginia,  and  worked  there  for  quite  a 
while  as  an  electrician's  helper. 


I  was  employed  in  electrical  construction  work, 
as  an  electrician's  helper  and  journeyman  until  I 
entered  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Camp  at  Ft.  Myers, 
Virginia,  and  trained  to  be  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army.   At  that  time  the  prospects  of  the  United 
States  getting  into  World  War  I  were  very  good  so  I 
felt  I  could  serve  my  country  in  the  army  better  than 
I  could  working  for  a  munitions  plant.   I  was  in 
Ft.  Myers,  Virginia,  approximately  eight  months  in 
training  and  was  graduated  from  there  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Lee,  Virginia, 
which  was  only  eight  miles  from  Hopewell  where  I  was 
stationed  the  entire  time  during  World  War  I.   When  the 


MR.  WALL:     war  was  over  I  was  discharged  from  the  United  States 
(Cont 'd.) 

Army  as  a  First  Lieutenant  with  a  recommendation  of 

Captain  in  May,  1919. 


After  my  discharge  I  returned  to  my  home  in 
Radford,  Virginia.   In  the  meantime,  I  had  married 
my  childhood  sweetheart  in  Radford  in  December,  1918, 
and  my  son  Earl  Wall,  Jr.   was  born  the  last  of  No- 
vember, 1919.   After  my  discharge  I  found  that  jobs 
were  awfully  scarce  and  I  had  hoped  I  could  go  back 
to  work  for  the  Du  Pont  people  again  but  Du  Pont 
informed  me  that  they  were  closing  down  all  their 
plants,  laying  off  all  their  people,  and  that  they 
just  didn't  have  any  work  for  me. 


In  the  meantime,  I  worked  for  a  small  utility 
company  that  was  providing  the  electric  service  for 
the  town  of  Radford,  known  as  the  Radford  Water  Power 
Company.   I  did  a  little  bit  of  everything  while  I 
worked  for  them.   I  did  a  little  electric  distribution 
system  design  work  and  tried  to  get  them  to   build  a 
new  distribution  system,  which  they  didn't.   Then  I 
heard  of  work  going  on  in  Alabama  and  that  the  Dixie 
Construction  Company  was  advertising  for  electricians 
and  electrician's  helpers  and  could  use  applicants 
immediately.   I  wired  the  Dixie  Construction  Company 
and  received  a  wire  back  the  next  day  saying  they 


MR.  WALL:     could  use  me  for  sixty- five  cents  an  hour  as  an  elec- 
( Cont'd. ) 

trician's  helper  in  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


I  proceeded  to  Gadsden,  Alabama,  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Dixie  Construction  Company,  which  was  the  con- 
struction department  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.   They  were  building  high  tension 
sub-stations  at  Gadsden,  Alabama,  and  high  tension 
transmission  lines  from  Gadsden,  Alabama,  to  Rome, 
Georgia.   I  went  to  work  for  this  company  in  Gadsden. 
In  January,  1920,  I  worked  in  Gadsden  approximately 
five  months  and  then  the  construction  forces  that  were 
building  the  stations  there  practically  finished  up 
the  job  and  moved  to  Anniston  to  build  another  similar 
sub-station  to  the  one  built  in  Gadsden.   I  worked  at 
Anniston  about  two  months  and  was  offered  the  position 
as  local  manager  of  the  Talladega  Electric  System  of  the 
Alabama  Power  Company  in  Talladega,  Alabama.   I  took  the 
job  at  Talladega  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  my  family. 


I  was  local  manager  at  Talladega  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction.   The  Alabama  Power  Company  had 
recently  purchased  the  electric  distribution  system 
there,  and  they  were  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  it. 
I  did  some  of  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  the 
construction  of  the  electric  system  and  was  there  about 
fifteen  months.   Then  I  was  offered  the  position  in 


MR.  WALL: 
(Cont'd.) 


Birmingham  as  operating  superintendent  of  the  western 
division  in  Birmingham.   And  I  really  took  this  position 
because  it  offered  more  challenge  and  paid  more  money, 
and  I  felt  like  I  was  making  progress  with  the  company. 


I  was  in  this  position  in  Birmingham  with  the  Alabama 
Power  Company  from  the  spring  of  1922  until  August,  1926. 
At  this  time  I  learned  of  the  tremendous  development  that 
was  being  proposed  in  Tennessee  in  the  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  by  the  U.  S.  Engineers.   The  U.  S. 
Engineers  had  made  a  complete  study  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  tributaries  and  recommended  a  number  of 
hydroelectric  projects  to  be  built  on  this  river.   And 
seeing  this  report  I  became  very  much  interested  in  having 
a  part  of  this  development. 


I  made  my  wishes  known  to  a  good  friend  of  mine  with 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  Birmingham  who  was  in 
touch  with  some  New  York  people  that  were  also  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  River.   This  friend 
of  mine  informed  me  that  U.  S.  Engineers  were  not  going 
to  do  this  job,  but  thought  the  government  was  going  to  do 
it.   He  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  the  place  to  go  would  be  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
and  join  the  power  company  there  which  was  the  Tennessee 
Public  Service  Company  and  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Power  and  Light  Company,  which  was  controlled  by  the  Electric 


MR.  WALL:     Bond  and  Share  Company  of  New  York, 
(cont'd.) 


Before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Birmingham  and 
go  to  Knoxville,  this  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  one  of 
these  New  York  engineers  was  going  to  be  in  town  and 
wanted  me  to  meet  him.   I  met  this  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  he  told  me  the  government  was  not  going  to 
develop  the  river  and  neither  were  the  U.  S.  Engineers. 
The  private  power  companies  were  going  to  do  the  job. 
And  he  said,  "We  are  looking  for  people  just  like  you 
and  the  rest  of  them  to  get   in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
help  us  do  the  job.   Now  we've  got  a  job  open  in  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  think  that  you  could  fill  it." 
In  looking  into  what  was  in  Knoxville  I  found  out  that 
the  name  of  the  company  was  the  Tennessee  Public  Service 
Company  and  that  the  general  manager  was  a  Birmingham 
man  who  had  been  general  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
Electric  Company,  the  local  electric  system  in  Birmingham. 
While  I  didn't  know  him  personally,  this  gentleman  from 
New  York  told  me  he  would  put  me  in  touch  with  him  if  I 
was  willing  to  go  up  there.   So  I  told  him  I  felt  like 
maybe  the  offer  should  come  from  them,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  go  up  there  with  the  idea  of  just  seeking  a  job  and 
maybe  not  get  one. 


So  he  said  that  could  be  arranged  and  in  about  two 
weeks  I  received  an  offer  from  Mr.  Underwood,  the  general 


MR.  WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


manager  of  the  Tennessee  Public  Service  Company,  for  a 
position  that  was  not  very  clear.   They  told  me  that  with 
my  background  and  experience  I  would  be  able  to  qualify 
for  a  pretty  fair  position  with  the  company.   I  took 
time  off  and  went  to  Knoxville  personally  to  see  Mr. 
Underwood,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Tennessee  Public 
Service  Company  was  acquiring  some  smaller  companies  in 
East  Tennessee  and  they  were  in  the  process  then  of 
making  inventories  and  appraisals  of  these  companies  and 
negotiating  for  the  sale  of  them.   And  he  thought  I 
could  do  some  of  that  work. 


Accordingly,  I  went  to  Knoxville  in  October  of  1926, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Knoxville  I  was  sent  to 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  to  do  some  inventory  and 
appraisal  work  on  an  electric  system  in  Johnson  City, 
Bristol,  and  Rogersville.   This  work  that  was  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Underwood  was  being  done 
for  the  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  in  New  York 
which  was  going  to  provide  the  money  to  purchase  these 
systems.    Accordingly,  when  I  finished  the  inventory 
work  they  were  acquiring  the  Holston  River  Electric 
Company  in  Rogersville,   Tennessee,  and  I  participated 
in  the  negotiations.   It  was  owned  by  an  individual  and 
his  family   at  that  time  and  I  participated  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  properties. 
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MR.  WALL:  I  served  as  local  manager  in  Rogersville  for 

(cont  'd.  ) 

fifteen  months  in  time  to  rebuild  the  electric  system 

and  provide  it  with  a  transmission  line  from  Morristown, 
Tennessee,  to  Rogersville.   And  at  Morristown  the 
Tennessee  Public  Service  already  had  a  transmission 
system.   After  a  period  of  time  I  was  transferred 
back  to  Knoxville  where  I  was  made  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  and  my  duties  were  varied.   I  super- 
vised the  new  business  or  sales  department.   I  co- 
ordinated some  of  the  engineering  projects. 

The  Tennessee  Public  Service  never  acquired  the 
Johnson  City  property.   They  did  acquire  the  Rogersville 
property  and  the  properties  of  Newport,  Tennessee.   I 
helped  coordinate  service  to  these  places  and  also  to 
coordinate  some  of  the  new  business  or  sales  depart- 
ment activities  in  building  up  the  load  in  Rogersville. 
I  served  with  the  Tennessee  Public  Service  Company  in 
Knoxville  in  various  positions  like  that  until  1934. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy among  the  people  and  the  power  companies  and 
government  officials  and  everybody  else  about  this  TVA 
that  was  going  to  take  over  all  the  electric  systems 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   That's  what  I  was  tremendously 
interested  in  and  I  had  the  same  fear  in  the  beginning 
that  a  lot  of  other  people  did.   And  my  power  company 
friend  had  told  me  that  if  you  worked  for  the  government 


MR.  WALL:     you're  just  going  to  do  political  work  and  you're  not 
(cont'd.) 

going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  what  you  know  or 

what  you  can  do  or  anything  else  because  it  was  all 

going  to  be  political.   So  I  noticed  in  Knoxville 

when  the  TVA  set  up  an  office  and  started  employing 

people,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  in  Knowville  I  had 

known  for  a  number  of  years  who  had  been  in  the  real 

estate  business,  was  handling  the  employment  of 

personnel  for  the  TVA  with  offices  in  the  old  Post 

Office  Building.   I  went  over  to  see  him  one  day  just 

to  ask  him  about  it  because  I  had  my  fears  about 

going  to  work  for  the  government. 

This  gentleman  told  me  that  you  didn't  have  to 
know  any  Congressman  or  Senators  or  anybody  else  or 
any  politician  to  get  a  job  with  the  TVA  and  he  said, 
"We've  already  hired  some  people  that  are  working  here 
now  and  they're  not  politicians.   We're  going  to  have 
a  tremendous  development  and  we've  already  started 
work  on  Norris  Dam,  and  we're  going  to  build  a  lot 
more  of  them  down  the  river.   And  these  people  that 
have  been  hired  are  going  to  do  this  work,  and  you'd 
do  well  to  get  you  a  job. "   He  arranged  for  an  inter- 
view for  me  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Sullivan  who  at  that  time 
was  assistant  chief  engineer,  assistant  to  Mr.  Lewellan 
Evans,  and  was  organizing  the  operating  department. 
After  the  interview  with  Mr.  Sullivan  and  thinking  it 
over,  I  went  to  work  for  the  TVA  in  September,  1934. 
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MR.  WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


I  was  employed  in  the  Knoxville  office,  known  as  the 
division  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  division 
manager.   I  was  what  was  known  then  as  a  project 
engineer.   Almost  immediately  I  was  sent  out  to  make 
rural  surveys  in  some  counties  in  East  Tennessee,  one 
of  them  including  Hawkins  County,  Rogersville,  which 
I  was  quite  familiar  with,  and  others  were  counties 
adjoining  Hamilton  County  at  Chattanooga. 


Some  time  later  we  moved  the  office  from  Knoxville 
to  Chattanooga  and  with  it  I  was  transferred  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  to  the  Chattanooga  office.   I  still  did  some 
rural  survey  work.   I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  with  some  of  the  people  from  the  Knoxville  office 
that  were  going  to  West  Tennessee  to  make  some  surveys — 
and  investigations.   I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  along; 
which  I  did,  and  I  saw  some  of  the  West  Tennessee  area 
for  the  first  time  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  job 
that  was  going  to  have  to  be  done. 


In  1935  I  requested  Mr.  Sullivan  to  send  me  to 
West  Tennessee.   I  understood  they  were  going  to  send  a 
project  engineer  out  there.   And  he  did.   I  went  to 
Jackson  in  November,  1935,  and  opened  the  first  office 
the  TVA  had  west  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  started 
my  work   in  the  western  area  at  that  time  and  at  that 
place   under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Sullivan.   My  title 
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MR.  WALL: 
( cont ' d. ) 


was  still  project  engineer  in  the  Department  of  Electricity 
in  the  Jackson  office.   My  responsibilities  were  to  co- 
ordinate some  of  the  engineering  that  was  being  done  at 
that  time  for  some  of  the  rural  cooperatives  and  munic- 
ipalities and  to  see  that  the  municipalities  that  had 
signed  power  contracts  with  TVA  lived  up  to  this  contract. 
In  other  words,  I  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  power  contracts  in  the  western  area.   I  served  in 
this  capacity  for  several  years.   In  the  meantime,  I  was 
authorized  to  employ  additional  personnel  which  was 
needed  to  get  the  job  done. 


Prior  to  my  going  to  Jackson  as  project  engineer 
representatives  from  the  Knoxville  office  had  been  in 
the  area  and  had  signed  power  contracts  with  the  towns 
of  Bolivar,  Milan,  and  Somerville.   The  other  towns  that 
owned  their  own  municipal  distribution  systems,  Dyers- 
burg,  Trenton,  Union  City,  and  Covington,  had  refused 
to  sign  power  contracts  because  they  were  uneasy  about 
the  political  aspects  of  the  TVA.   However,  these  people 
did  later  execute  contracts.   Memphis  was  one  of  these 
cities  which  held  back.   They  were  more  afraid  of 
politics  being  in  the  TVA  and  infiltrating  their  own 
Memphis  Light,  Gas,  and  Water  Division.   They  delayed 
signing  the  contracts  until  1938.   However,  they  did 
sign  the  contracts  and  the  transmission  lines  were  built 
and  electric  service  was  started  to  Memphis  in  1938. 
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MR.  WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


The  other  towns  came  on  at  later  dates.   The  West 
Kentucky  area  was  served  by  the  Kentucky- Tennessee  Light 
and  Power  Company  that  also  served  some  of  the  towns  in 
middle  Kentucky.   Their  properties  were  acquired  by  TVA; 
municipalities  and  cooperatives  including  the  towns  of 
Murray,  Mayfield,  Benton,  and  some  of  the  other  towns 
were  taken  into  the  western  area,  and  the  part  of  Kentucky 
known  as  West  Kentucky  was  considered  part  of  the  western 
area.   In  addition  to  municipalities  that  had  service 
from  the  Kentucky- Tennessee  Light  and  Power  Company, 
there  were  several  of  the  rural  electric  power  cooperatives 
organized  in  West  Kentucky  to  serve  the  rural  areas.   The 
cooperatives  were  set  up  to  provide  service  around  the 
municipalities  where  the  municipalities  did  not  want  to 
extend  their  lines  outside  the  city  limits. 


This  entire  area  proceeded  to  grow  and  some  of  the 
towns  that  had  delayed  signing  power  contracts  did  sign. 


In  1937  the  Chattanooga  office,  the  Department  of 
Electricity  which  we  were  known  as,  sent  me  to  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  to  temporarily  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  Tupelo  area,  including  what  is  known  as  North 
Mississippi.   Accordingly,  I  went  to  Tupelo  and  was 
there  about  eight  months  and  at  that  time  it  was  decided 
they  would  create  a  western  area  that  would  include 
North  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee,  and  West  Kentucky. 
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MR.  WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


The  entire  area  would  be  known  as  Western  Division, 
Department  of  Power  Operation  of  the  TVA.   Headquarters 
for  this  division  was  established  in  Memphis,  and  I  became 
Division  Manager  for  this  area  in  1938.   At  this  time,  I 
also  participated  in  negotiations  for  power  contracts 
with  the  city  of  Memphis  and  the  acquisition  contract 
acquiring  the  Memphis  Power  and  Light  Company,  the  private 
power  company  which  had  been  serving  Memphis.   This  kind 
of  organization  existed  with  me  as  division  manager  at 
Memphis,  a  district  manager  at  Jackson,  and  another 
district  manager  at  Tupelo.   This  continued  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year.   In  1939  I  became  ill  and  by  the  doctors 
I  was  removed  from  the  job.   The  headquarters  office  at 
Chattanooga  returned  the  division  to  the  districts  and 
they  became  separate  districts  again,  one  at  Jackson  and 
one  at  Tupelo. 


My  illness  was  diagnosed  as  tuberculosis  and  I  spent 
approximately  fifteen  months  in  the  Orgill  Sanitarium  in 
Memphis  recuperating.   When  I  was  considered  well  enough 
to  return  to  work,  Mr.  Sullivan  advised  me  that  I  could 
return  to  either  one  of  the  districts  that  I  preferred, 
either  Jackson  or  Tupelo,  Mississippi.   I  preferred  to 
go  back  to  Jackson  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
district  manager  who  had  been  at  Jackson  while  I  was  ill 
to  go  to  Tupelo.   The  district  manager  who  had  been  at 
Tupelo  had  already  applied  for  a  position  with  the 
Chattanooga  Electric  Power  Board  and  was  leaving  for 


MR.  WALL: 
(cont 'd.  ) 


14 
Chattanooga.   This  arrangement  worked  out  very  well.   I 
returned  to  duty  in  Jackson  in  1941  and  remained  there  as 
district  manager.   At  that  time  it  was  known  as  the  Office 
of  Power. 


I  served  as  district  manager  until  the  spring  of 
1944  when  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  other  power  people  in 
Chattanooga  asked  if  I'd  be  willing  to  proceed  to  Nash- 
ville as  district  manager  and  take  over  the  district 
manager's  work  for  the  Middle  Tennessee  division.   The 
former  district  manager  at  Nashville  for  the  Middle 
Tennessee  division  had  passed  away  in  January  and  up 
until  May  they  had  had  no  district  manager.   A  question 
came  up  as  to  who  would  be  district  manager  at  Jackson. 
They  moved  the  gentleman  from  Tupelo,  who  had  been  with 
me  there  in  the  early  days  of  the  development  period, 
back  to  Jackson. 


I  did  go  to  Nashville  and  remained  in  Nashville 
from  1944  to  1950  as  District  Manager  for  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Office  of  Power  for  TVA.   At  this  time  Mr. 
Wassenaeur  had  taken  over  the  power  department  and 
became  manager  of  power  succeeding  Mr.  J.  A.  Krug,  who 
was  formerly  manager  of  power.   Mr.  Wessenaeur  advised 
me  that  he  would  like  for  me  to  come  to  Chattanooga 
and  be  a  member  of  his  staff  and  supervise  the  work  of 
all  the  power  districts  of  which  there  were  five.   The 
five  consisted  of  Tupelo- North  Mississippi,  Jackson- 
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MR.  WALL: 
(cont  'd.) 


Western  Area,  the  Middle  Tennessee  area,  the  North 
Alabama  area  with  headquarters  in  Muscle  Shoals  and 
the  Eastern  area  with  the  district  manager  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


I  accepted  Mr.  Wessenaeur's  offer  and  moved  to 
Chattanooga  in  the  spring  of  1950  and  served  as  Chief 
District  Manager  supervising  the  five  power  districts 
for  approximately  four  years.   At  that  time  there  was 
another  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Power  and  the 
districts'  supervision  went  back  to  the  Director  of 
Power  Utilization.   I  served  on  Mr.  Wessenaeur's  staff 
in  an  advisory  capacity  as  his  Power  Distributors 
Advisor  until  I  retired  in  May,  1961. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Mr.  Wall,  could  you  suggest  other  people  who  to 

your  knowledge  would  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  oral 
history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  either  in 
the  power  program,  health  development,  or  anything  else? 


MR.  WALL:         Yes,  Dr.  Crawford.   I  know  of  several  former 

employees  of  TVA  who  might  contribute  to   this  work  you 
are  doing.   One  of  these  would  be  Dr.  M.  F.  Langston 
who  I  believe  helped  to  organize  the  original  health 
and  safety  department  of  the  TVA.   Dr.  Langston  is 
retired  from  TVA  and  lives  on  Signal  Mountain  in 
Chattanooga  and  I  understand  that  he  does  some  private 
practice  at  this  time. 
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MR.  WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


Another  man  who  would  be  helpful  particularly  in 
relating  the  early  history  of  what  happened  in  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Mississippi  in  the  early  days  of 
TVA  would  be  Mr.  Guy  Thaxton.   He  was  the  first  district 
manager  in  the  department  of  electricity  in  Tupelo  but 
he  left  the  TVA  and  joined  the  REA  after  the  REA  was 
organized  in  Washington.   He  worked  for  REA  a  year  or  so 
and  then  I  understand  he  went  to  work  for  one  of  the 
cable  corporations.   It  seems  he  worked  for  this  cable 
corporation  for  several  years  and  after  that  I  just 
don't  know  what  became  of  Mr.  Thaxton,  but  I  understand 
that  a  former  employee  of  TVA  by  the  name  of  D.  M.  Brown, 
who  lives  in  Chattanooga  and  retired,  was  Mr.  Thaxton' s 
engineer  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
power  distribution  system  in  North  Mississippi.   I  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Thaxton  has  retired  and  is  living  with  a 
son  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  but  I  do  not  know  his 
address. 


Another  gentleman  who  might  be  able  to  contribute 
something  to  this  oral  history  project  would  be  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Corden,  who  lives  here  in  Chattanooga  and  was  Mr.  A. 
H.  Sullivan's  assistant  during  some  of  the  power  companies 
acquisition,  and  also  the  early  distribution  of  TVA 
electricity  in  Middle  and  East  Tennessee.   Mr.  Corden  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  original  development  in  these 
areas,  and  I  believe  he  would  be  willing  to  cooperate. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  was  Dr.  Langston's  first  name,  sir? 

MR.  WALL:         His  initials,  I  believe,  were  M.  F.   I  believe  you 
can  find  his  address  in  the  telephone  directory.   If 
you  can't  and  if  you  want  me  to,  I'll  look  it  up  in 
the  TVA  Retirees  Directory  and  send  it  to  you  in  Memphis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Thank  you,  sir.   I  get  one  of  the  directories  each 
year,  so  I  can  check  there.   I  didn't  realize  that  he 
had  been  with  TVA  until  retirement. 

MR.  WALL:         As  far  as  I  know,  he  had. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      That's  good.   Can  you  think  of  other  people,  Mr. 
Wall,  who  might  be  useful  in  the  project? 

MR.  WALL:         No,  right  now  I  can't.   I  tell  you,  Dr.  Crawford, 
if  I  think  of  anybody  later  I'll  try  to  send  you  a 
note  and  tell  you  about  them.   One  of  these  fellows 
who  might  give  more  information  than  I  have  about  the 
western  area  would  be  Earle  Baughman  at  Tupelo,  Miss- 
issippi. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  was  his  work  at  TVA,  sir? 

MR.  WALL:         He  was  district  manager  under  me,  and  he  was  my 
assistant  when  I  was  project  engineer  in  Jackson  and 
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MR.  WALL:     close  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  West  Tennessee, 
(cont'd.  ) 

He  later  became  district  manager  in  Tupelo  in  northern 

Mississippi  and  served  there  some  twelve  or  fifteen 

years  before  he  retired  several  years  ago.   He's  still 

living  in  Tupelo. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      When  you  went  to  the  Western  District  at  Jackson, 
Mr.  Wall,  which  people  did  you  work  with  most  closely 
in  TVA  headquarters? 

MR.  WALL:         Well,  of  course,  Mr.  A.  H.  Sullivan,  whom  I  believe 
had  the  title  of  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  was  my 
supervisor  and  directed  most  of  the  activities.   But 
some  of  the  other  fellows  that  were  working  out  of  the 
manager's  office  in  Knoxville  were  Walton  Seymour,  Ed 
Muir,  and  Edward  Falk.   Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Muir  were 
specialists  in  evaluation  and  appraisal  work  for  pro- 
perties that  were  owned  by  the  private  power  companies. 
They  did  a  great  deal  of  that  work.   Mr.  Falk  was  an 
economist  and  was  quite  an  expert  on  electric  rates 
and  the  application  of  electric  rates  to  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  consumers.   Those  fellows 
paid  frequent  visits  to  these  areas  and  they  came  to 
see  me. 

There  were  two  other  men  who  were  quite  helpful 
in  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  and 
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MR.  WALL:     the  western  area.   One  of  these  was  Joseph  W.  Swidler 
( cont 'd. ) 

who  was  an  attorney  at  that  time  and  later  became 

assistant  counsel  of  TVA  and  finally  general  counsel 

for  TVA  before  he  left  the  TVA.   The  other  gentleman 

was  Julius  A.  Krug,  who  was  our  first  Manager  of  Power. 

He  took  over  some  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was 

doing  about  1940  and  reorganized  the  whole  Department 

of  Electricity  and  the  Department  of  Power  Operations 

and  put  it  into  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Power.   Mr. 

Krug  was  Manager  of  Power  until  he  was  succeeded  by 

Mr.  Wessenaeur  about  1942  or  43. 

Mr.  Swidler  and  Mr.  Krug  were  quite  instrumental 
in  negotiating  some  of  the  contracts  with  larger 
municipalities.   I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  working 
with  these  gentlemen  in  negotiating  the  power  contract 
with  the  city  of  Memphis.   Both  of  these  men  are  quite 
brilliant.   And  in  the  contract  negotiating  with  Memphis 
there  were  a  lot  of  items  that  had  to  be  considered. 

The  first  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Memphis  Power 
and  Light  Company,  a  private  power  company  that  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company 
of  New  York.   Another  was  that  Memphis  already  had  a 
distribution  organization  known  as  the  Memphis  Light, 
Gas,  and  Water  Division.   It's  still  known  by  that  today. 
But  legislation  setting  up  the  light,  gas,  and  water 
division  was  not  quite  adequate  to  administer  the  TVA 
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MR.  WALL:     power  contract.   Another  item  that  was  of  interest  in 
(cont'd.) 

the  negotiations  with  the  city  of  Memphis  was  that  the 

power  company  owned  a  steam  generating  plant  in  Memphis, 

and  it  was  quite  a  question  of  who  was  going  to  own  this 

plant.   The  city  of  Memphis  didn't  want  it;  the  power 

company  wanted  to  sell  it;  and  TVA  didn't  want  it  either. 

But  in  order  to  effect  a  smooth  working  agreement  TVA 

agreed  to  buy  the  generating  plant  although  they  had 

already  arranged  to  build  a  high-tension  transmission 

line  from  Pickwick  Dam  to  Memphis — two  of  them,  in  fact. 

These  items  were  all  worked  out  with  the  city  of  Memphis 

power  company,  and  it  finally  became  a  very  workable 

agreement. 

Mr.  Krug  passed  on  several  years  ago.   Today  Mr. 
Joseph  Swidler  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Service 
Commissioners  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine.   He  was  not  only  instrumental  in  negotiating  the 
contract  with  the  city  of  Memphis  but  also  the  contract 
with  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  here  in  East 
Tennessee  and  the  city  of  Chattanooga  and  a  number  of 
these. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  part  did  you  take  in  the  Memphis  negotiations, 
Mr.  Wall? 

MR.  WALL:  I  might  say  that  I  sat  in  on  them.   I  participated 
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MR.  WALL:     to  the  extent  that  I  helped  answer  some  of  the  technical 
(cont'd.  ) 

questions  that  even  our  own  people  raised.   And  you 

might  remember  that  at  the  time  these  were  going  on 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  Memphis  known  as  Mr.  Ed  Crump. 
Mr.  Crump  was  the  gentleman  who  objected  to  the  contract 
originally,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  convincing  and  persuad- 
ing to  assure  Mr.  Crump  that  no  politics  would  be  involved 
in  the  execution  of  the  contract  and  in  the  administration 
of  it  as  far  as  the  city  of  Memphis  was  concerned. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Do  you  know  why  he  objected  originally  to  the 
contract? 

MR.  WALL:         Not  for  sure.   It  was  something  we  couldn't  very 
well  find  out  in  just  listening  to  him  talk.   He 
attended  some  of  our  meetings,  and  the  fact  is  that  the 
board  would  hardly  meet  without  him.   At  that  time  we 
had  a  senior  senator  in  Tennessee  by  the  name  of 
Senator  McKellar  and  I  believe — and  I  don't  know  this 
for  sure — but  I  believe  Senator  McKellar  was  more 
instrumental  in  convincing  Mr.  Crump  that  this  contract 
was  all  right  for  the  city  of  Memphis.   I  think  Senator 
McKellar  did  more  to  convince  him  than  we  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  difficulty  in  negotiating  the  contract? 
What  were  the  difficulties?  What  were  the  main  issues? 
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MR.  WALL:         When  I  was  in  Jackson,  the  first  period  I  was  there 
and  the  second  time  I  went  back  there  from  Memphis,  we 
still  had  several  towns  and  municipalities  that  were 
generating  their  own  electricity.   These  were  Dyersburg, 
Covington,  Trenton,  and  Union  City.   I  found  that  in 
visiting  these  people  frequently  and  attending  their 
board  meetings  when  they  would  allow  me  or  by  invitation, 
some  of  the  things  they  objected  to  in  the  power  contracts 
were  that  since  they  had  owned  their  own  municipal 
generating  plant  they  had  been  able  to  take  the  money 
they  had  received  from  the  sale  of  electricity  and  use 
it  for  general  city  purposes. 

Another  clause  they  objected  to  was  that  the  TVA 
power  contract  said  that  for  the  street  lighting  and 
water  pumping  and  the  uses  that  the  municipality  made 
of  this  electricity  for  their  own  use  they  would  pay 
for  it  just  like  any  other  customer  would.   Also,  TVA 
was  telling  them  the  kind  of  customers  they  could 
serve,  like  the  difference  in  rates  between  a  filling 
station  and  a  resident  or  a  boarding  house  for  instance. 

Some  of  the  customers  they  served  were  small 
boarding  houses,  and  under  the  contract,  they  were 
considered  commercial  customers  when  they  had  always 
been  considered  residential;  these  people  objected  to 
that.   The  contract  also  spelled  out  what  they  could  do 
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MR.  WALL: 
( cont 'd. ) 


with  the  money  they  collected  from  the  sale  of  electricity. 
Most  of  these  objections  were  overcome,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  took  a  change  of  a  municipal  board  almost  entirely 
before  these  people  entered  into  a  contract  with  TVA. 
But  these  towns  finally  did  and  most  of  them  have  been 
real  happy  ever  since.   The  town  of  Trenton  was  one  of 
the  last  towns  in  West  Tennessee  to  enter  into  a  contract. 


In  the  meantime,  there  was  organized  a  Rural  Electric 
Co-operative  in  northern  West  Tennessee  known  as  the 
Gibson  County  Electric  Membership  Corporation,  and  it  was 
serving  customers  right  up  to  the  city  limits  of  Trenton 
at  one  third  the  cost  of  what  the  city  of  Trenton  was 
charging.   The  city  of  Trenton  tried  competing  with  the 
cooperative  by  reducing  their  rate.   Finally,  they  reduced 
the  rate  so  low  that  they  were  losing  so  much  money  they 
had  to  do  something;  they  wound  up — some  of  them  told  us 
it  was  against  their  will — signing  a  power  contract.   We 
had  a  similar  situation  that  existed  in  Union  City,  and 
Union  City  was  one  of  the  last  municipalities  in  West 
Tennessee  to  enter  into  a  contract.   But  they  all  had  about 
the  same  objections  to  the  contract. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Why  do  you  think  that  places  like  Union  City  and 

Trenton  waited  so  long?  What  was  their  objection  specif- 
ically? 
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MR.  WALL:         As  I  outlined  a  while  ago,  their  specific  objections 

were  the  use  of  funds  and  the  way  the  TVA  contract  dictated 
to  them.   I  think  they  saw  what  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operatives were  doing  for  the  other  towns  which  the 
co-operatives  were  serving;  also,  the  customers  they  were 
serving  adjacent  to  these  towns  had  a  very  satisfactory 
service  at  a  much  lower  rate.    The  municipalities  which 
had  their  own  generating  plants  couldn't  very  well  raise 
any  complaint  about  the  service  because  their  service  was 
not  very  good.   The  plants  were  breaking  down.   The  city 
of  Dyersburg  went  to  the  point  that  they  were  either 
going  to  have  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  TVA  or  buy 
another  generator.   The  one  they  had  was  so  overloaded 
that  they  were  having  frequent  interruptions.   I  think 
this  was  pretty  much  the  same  with  Trenton  and  Union  City. 
They  held  out  as  long  as  they  could  and  after  they  did 
enter  into  the  contract  I  think  they  were  pretty  happy 
about  it.   We  enjoyed  excellent  relations  with  those 
people  and  we  have  ever  since. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  any  difficulties  with  any  of  the 
municipalities  after  they  joined  the  system? 

MR.  WALL:         We  always  had  some. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Of  what  nature  were  they? 
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MR.  WALL:  I  have  already  mentioned  several.   The  classification 

of  service  was  one  of  the  problems.   We  had  a  real  problem 
in  Milan,  Tennessee,  over  some  of  this  classification 
because  the  mayor  and  his  electric  system  manager 
objected  to  classifying  boarding  houses  and  rooming  houses 
and  places  like  that  on  a  commercial  rate.   They  had 
always  served  them  on  residential  rate.   And,  of  course, 
objections  came  from  the  people  who  operated  these  places. 
They  complained  to  the  city  and  the  city  complained  to  us. 
We  had  similar  problems  with  some  of  the  other  people. 
Some  of  these  we  called  to  their  attention  and  they 
changed  them  right  away,  and,  of  course,  some  of  them 
like  the  city  of  Milan  weren't  very  anxious  to  change. 
In  the  distribution  of  revenues  we  told  them  what  they 
had  to  do. 

Of  course  all  the  municipalities  had  to  issue 
revenue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  electric  systems  because 
they  didn't  have  enough  money  in  their  treasury  to  go 
out  and  build  electric  distribution  systems  and  most  of 
them  sold  bonds.   One  of  the  first  requirements  under  a 
TVA  power  contract  is  to  make  regular  payments  on  these 
bonds. 

We  also  had  some  trouble  with  the  employee  situation 
in  municipalities.   Some  of  these  fellows  worked  part 
time  for  the  power  system  and  part  time  for  the  electric 
system.   We  found  that  in  some  of  the  municipalities  they 
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MR.  WALL:     were  charging  their  full  time  to  the  electric  system 
(cont 'd. ) 

and  the  electric  system  was  bearing  more  than  their  fair 

share  of  the  expenses.   But  the  city  fathers  said  it  had 

always  been  done  that  way  and  they  didn't  see  why  it 

should  be  done  any  other  way.   But  the  contract  says 

otherwise,  so  we  told  them  they  had  to  charge  fifty  per 

cent  of  their  time  if  they  worked  part  time  to  the  water 

and  fifty  per  cent  to  the  electric.   We  showed  their 

accountants  how  to  do  it.   And  it  finally  worked  out 

all  right.   I  don't  think  we  have  the  troubles  today 

that  we  had  in  the  early  days.   It  was  largely  a  question 

of  education,  I  think,  and  convincing  some  of  the  old 

original  city  fathers  that  this  was  the  right  way  to 

do  the  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      If  you  had  to  suggest  a  municipal  system  in  the 

TVA  area  with  which  you  had  model  relations,  could  you 
suggest  one?  Which  one  operated  most  successfully? 

MR.  WALL:         Well,  I  think  you'd  have  sort  of  a  list  of  them. 
There's  a  number  of  municipalities  that  seemed  to 
want  to  do  everything  just  like  the  TVA  contract  said 
it  should  be  done.   I  think  you  couldn't  single  out 
just  one  municipality  and  say  they  did  better  than 
others.   I  think  you'd  find  quite  a  list  of  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Could  you  name  several  very  successful  ones? 
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MR.  WALL:         Well,  I  could  name  you  one  in  particular  and  that's 
the  city  of  Jackson.   The  city  of  Jackson  and  the  city 
of  Humboldt  signed  the  TVA  contract  at  the  same  time 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  West  Tennessee  Power 
and  Light  Company.   I  would  say  too  that  you  might  con- 
sider the  city  of  Nashville  the  same  way.   They  had  some 
problems  convincing  Nashville  that  they  should  do  what 
the  TVA  power  contract  said,  but  after  we  convinced 
them  of  that  I  think  they  were  very  cooperative  and 
that  they  lived  up  to  it  very  well.   I'm  not  too 
familiar  with  what  went  on  here,  but  I'm  of  the  opinion 
that  the  city  of  Chattanooga  has  also  been  very 
cooperative. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      That's  an  impressive  list.   To  deal  a  moment  with 
only  one,  since  you  were  very  close  to  it  personally, 
Mr.  Wall,  why  do  you  think  things  worked  so  well  in 
the  Jackson  system? 

MR.  WALL:  I  think  it  was  due  primarily  to  an  interested 

power  board.   It  was  set  up  and  organized  in  Jackson 
to  start  with  and  also  there  was  a  mayor  who  was  very 
cooperative  during  the  acquisition  of  the  power  company 
and  when  they  first  started  into  the  power  business. 
Jackson  came  along  a  little  later  than  some  of  these 
other  towns.   The  first  towns,  you  know,  had  owned 
their  own  municipal  systems.   We  had  no  problems  with 
them.   The  next  towns  that  came  along  were  towns  that 
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MR.  WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


were  served  formerly  by  the  power  companies, 


Jackson  had  enjoyed  very  good  relations  with  the 
West  Tennessee  Power  and  Light  Company,  as  I  happen 
to  know.   But  they  were  anxious  for  the  acquisition 
and  they  were  anxious  to  get  established  and  to  get 
going.   When  they  started  they  tried,  and  I  think 
they  worked  diligently  to  do  things  like  they  ought 
to  have  been  done.   Jackson  was  fortunate,  as  I  say, 
in  having  a  good  board.   They  had  three  members  of 
the  board  and  one  of  these  fellows  was  a  banker,  a 
businessman;  one  of  them  was  a  lawyer;  and  I  guess 
the  other  man  was  a  businessman. 


And  another  thing,  they  employed  and  started  out 
with  a   good  manager,  a  man  who  already  had  some 
experience  with  TVA  operations  and  a  man  who  was  very 
energetic  and  very  capable.   He  is  Mr.  Hamp  Meeks. 
He  is  head  of  TVA's  power  financial  department  at  the 
present  time.   But  Meeks  was  the  first  manager  the 
city  of  Jackson  had;  he  had  been  a  manager  of  the 
Alcorn  County  Electric  Power  Association  in  North 
Mississippi  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  which  was  one 
of  the  very  first  electric  cooperatives  in  this  part 
of  the  country.   He  left  the  position  of  manager  at 
Corinth  cooperative  and  went  to  Sheffield,  Alabama, 
and  managed  the  municipal  system  at  Sheffield, 
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MR.    WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


where   he   was   when   the    city  of   Jackson  employed  him  as 
their   first    manager.      He   had   some   varied  experience 
and  has   been  with  TVA  for   several   years.       I    think 
that's   some   of    the   reasons    that    Jackson  has   done    a 
real   good   job. 


I    don't   know   too   much   about   Alabama,    but   we   had 
some   places    in  Alabama  that   were    good   and   some    that 
weren't    too   good.      Most   of   what    I   heard   about    Alabama 
was   more   or   less   hearsay.      But    I   was   well    acquainted 
with   the   district    manager    at   Muscle   Shoals,    Alabama, 
Mr.    Fannon  Beau champ. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  sir,  I  have  talked  with  him. 


MR.  WALL: 


He  was  our  first  district  manager. 


DR .  CRAWFORD : 


What  were  your  major  problems  in  Jackson,  sir? 


MR.  WALL: 


Mine? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes,  sir.   What  are  some  of  the  things  you  talked 
to  Mr.  Beauchamp  about? 


MR.  WALL:         Oh,  personnel  for  one  thing  and  how  they  did 

things.   You  know  we  had  on  our  staff  people  who  did 
educational  work  with  the  people  in  the  area — instruct- 
ed them  in  the  uses  of  electricity.   We  started  out 
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MR.   WALL: 
(cont'd.) 


with  men  doing  this  work.   We  later  hired  women  who  were 
home  economists  to  cover  the  area  and  to  teach  the  house- 
wife the  proper  use  of  electricity.   We  had  men  who 
could  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  telling  a  filling  station 
about  how  he  should  light  his  place;  they  could  tell  a 
farmer  how  he  could  use  an  electric  motor  to  cut  his 
feed  and  fill  his  silo  and  things  like  that.   Well, 
some  of  the  things  I  had  in  the  beginning  kept  coming  up 
and  I'd  go  to  Mr.  Beauchamp.   This  fellow  Baughman,  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago,  was  working  for  Mr.  Beauchamp 
when  I  first  found  out  about  him  and  persuaded  him  to 
come  to  Jackson.   I  think  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Beauchamp 
for  a  couple  of  years.   He  had  formerly  been  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  as  a  salesman.   Then  he  had 
another  man  by  the  name  of  Halsey.   He  was  our  promotion 
manager.   He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  went  around 
the  area  instructing  the  farmers  and  other  people  in 
the  uses  of  electricity.   Well,  since  Mr.  Beauchamp 
had  done  some  of  this  work  before  I  had,  if  I  had  any 
problems  about  how  to  get  some  of  these  things  done, 
I'd  ask  him  about  it. 


Now,  they  did  set  up  finally  an  organization  in 
Chattanooga  known  as  the  Electrical  Development  Branch. 
It  had  specialists  on  its  staff  that  could  be  sent  to 
the  field.   We  have  that  as  it  exists  today.   We  had 
one  man  in  particular,  for  instance,  in  the  Chattanooga 
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MR.  WALL:     office  who  was  a  power  sales  engineer;  he  was  experienced 
(cont'd.) 

in  making  electric  applications  to  a  lot  of  different 

kinds  of  steam  driven  or  oil  engine  driven  machinery. 

One  thing  that  this  fellow  Ayers  did  a  great  deal  of 

was  electrifying  cotton  gins.   I  had  quite  a  few  of  those 

in  West  Tennessee,  also  a  couple  of  cotton  seed  oil  mills. 

We  still  have  some  there.   They're  all  electric.   They 

even  cook  the  cake  out  on  electric  heat,  and  they  couldn't 

do  it  any  way  except  with  steam. 

Fellows  like  Ayers  convinced  them  that  they  could  do 
it  economically.   After  they  had  one  or  two  of  them 
electrified  they  kept  a  pretty  good  record  on  ginning, 
for  instance,  how  many  bales  they  ginned  and  how  much 
electricity  cost  them  per  bale.   They  found  out  it  cost 
them  a  whole  lot  less  to  do  it  that  way  than  by  steam 
or  oil,  so  those  figures  convinced  other  people  to 
change.   It  wasn't  a  very  big  job,  as  I  remember,  to 
change  from  a  steam  or  oil  driven  gin  to  electric  motors 
because  it  was  just  a  question  of  moving  the  engine  out 
and  setting  the  motor  down  and  putting  the  belt  on  that 
one  instead  of  the  other  one.   But  the  oil  mills  were 
a  little  bit  different;  they  required  a  little  more 
machinery.   Are  you  familiar  with  the  oil  mill? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes,  sir. 
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MR.  WALL:  I'm  not  too  familiar  with  it,  but  I  know  a  little  bit 

about  it.   Our  people  got  busy  and  devised  a  way  to  do  it 
electrically.   At  first  they  thought  it  was  going  to  cost 
so   much  money  to  do  this  electrically  that  they  just 
couldn't  do  it,  but  I  think  they  all  do  it  that  way  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      These  people  you  employed  to  encourage  the  use  of 

electricity  more  than  paid  for  their  expense  didn't  they 
in  increasing  the  consumption  of  power? 

MR.  WALL:         They  certainly  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Your  purpose  then  was  to  increase  the  use  of 
electricity  in  the  Tennessee  Valley? 

MR.  WALL:         That's  right.   There  were  several  purposes.   One  of 
the  problems  that  our  people  was  concerned  about  was  if 
they  were  going  to  build  these  hydroelectric  projects 
on  the  river,  they  had  to  have  a  market  for  this 
electricity;  there  wasn't  much  point  in  spending  all 
the  money  to  build  a  dam  and  a  lock  which  all  went  to 
flood  control  and  navigation.   If  you  were  going  to  do 
that,  you  had  to   just  as  well  put  in  all  the  electric 
generating  capacity  that  you  could  while  you  were  doing 
it.   With  hydroelectric  projects  it's  not  easy  after 
they're  built  to  take  a  small  generator  out  and  put  a 
big  one  in.   You  just  can't  do  that.   You  wouldn't  have 
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MR.  WALL: 
( cont 'd. ) 


any  place  to  put  it,  so  you're  limited  in  the  capacity. 
What  our  engineers  would  do  when  they  were  building  these 
dams  was  to  install  about  the  maximum  capacity  that  they 
had  water  to  drive  it  with. 


In  the  early  days  of  TVA  when  they  talked  about  all 
this  power  we  were  going  to  have,  there  was  the  question 
of  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  and  it  was  a  little 
disturbing.   Of  course,  the  way  it  turned  out  was  that 
they  can't  even  do  it  with  the  steam  generating  plants 
any  more.   But  these  fellows  we  used  in  the  field  to 
teach  the  people  the  use  of  electricity — one  of  their 
objects  was  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  as  much 
electricity  as  possible.   That  made  it  profitable  for  the 
distributor  and  also  profitable  for  TVA.   All  of  these 
projects  and  these  transmission  lines  and  substations 
were  usually  built  to  make  a  return  on  the  investment. 
There  was  no  question  even  in  the  early  days  of  TVA,  as 
far  as  I  know,  about  subsidizing  electricity  that  was 
generated  by  these  projects. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Do  you  know  anything  especially  about  the  operation 
in  the  Nashville  district,  sir? 


MR.  WALL:  I  spent  six  years  there  as  District  Manager  from 

1944  to  1950.   We  had  problems.   Some  of  them  were 
capacity  problems.   The  use  of  electricity  was  growing 
pretty  fast  in  the  Middle  Tennessee  district  and  they 
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MR.  WALL: 
( cont 'd. ) 


kept  us  busy  providing  additional  capacity  and  transmission 
lines  and  substations  to   keep  up  with  the  growth.   That 
was  particularly  true  with  the  city  of  Nashville.   The 
load  was  growing  pretty  fast.    We  continued  to  build 
more  high  tension  transmission  lines  into  Nashville  from 
different  places  and  constantly  enlarging  the  substations. 


We  had  a  few  problems.   We  had  one  private  power 
company  in  Middle  Tennessee  in  Franklin,  Tennessee,  that 
we  never  were  able  to  do  anything  with.   The  city  fathers 
of  Franklin  couldn't  buy  it  out.   The  people  wouldn't  sell 
it.   It  was  owned  individually  by  a  couple  of  individuals 
and  they  insisted  on  keeping  it.   We  let  them  do  it.   TVA 
let  them  stay  there;  they  had  no  way  of  just  putting  them 
out,  you  know.   The  thing  we  tried  to  do  was  to  try  to 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  selling  out  to  the  city.   We  sold 
them  power  wholesale,  and  we  finally  told  them,  you  know, 
they  could  charge  any  rate  they  wanted  to.   They  were  a 
private  company  and  did  what  they  liked  to  do.   But  with 
the  cooperatives  and  other  people  right  around  Franklin 
selling  electricity  as  cheap  as  they  were,  these  fellows 
finally  came  along  and  said,  "We  don't  want  to  sell  out  to 
you,  but  we  want  to  cooperate  with  you."   And  they  did. 
They  put  in  TVA  rates.   They  also  adopted  TVA's  accounting 
system.   Less  than  a  year  ago  they  sold  out  to  the  city  of 
Franklin.   We  had  one  of  those  in  West  Tennessee  too,  known 
as  the  Bells  Light  and  Power  Company. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Now,  to  whom  did  they  sell? 

MR.  WALL:         The  city  of  Franklin.   Franklin  Power  and  Light 

sold  their  holding  and  their  distribution  system  to  the 
city  of  Franklin,  the  Bells  Light  and  Power  Company. 
In  West  Tennessee,  in  Bells,  Tennessee,  there  was 
another  one  left,  and  they  recently  sold  out  to  the 
Gibson  County  Electric  Membership  Corporation,  a  co- 
operative.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  private  power 
companies  left  in  the  valley  now.   I  think  that's  all 
of  them.   That  was  one  problem  we  had  in  Middle  Tennessee. 
Another  problem  we  had  when  I  went  to  Middle  Tennessee  as 
district  manager  was  that  the  town  of  Tullahoma  was  still 
holding  out.   TVA  was  selling  them  power  wholesale.   They 
were  distributing  at  something  like  twenty  percent 
higher  rates  than  the  TVA  rates.   But  the  people  in 
Tullahoma  brought  pressure  on  the  city,  and  the  election 
brought  changes  in  public  officials.   Some  of  the  people 
were  running  for  election  on  the  power  ticket,  they 
called  it,  and  they  finally  signed  the  TVA  Power  contract. 
But  they  held  out  until  1950. 

We  had  our  usual  problems  with  some  of  the  other 
towns,  like  an  accounting  problem  with  Lexington,  getting 
them  to  keep  their  accounts  in  accordance  with  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  power  contract  and  what  they  were  to  do 
with  their  revenues  and  whatnot.   I  think  we  had  a  problem 
like  that  in  Murf reesboro,  maybe.   We  always  have  and 
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MR.  WALL:     always  will  have  some  of  these  problems  with  some  of 
(cont 'd. ) 

these  folks. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Can  you  sum  up  some  things  about  your  work  in 
Chattanooga  after  you  came  to  this  city,  Mr.  Wall? 

MR.  WALL:         After  I  came  from  Nashville  over  here? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes,  sir. 

MR.  WALL:         Well,  when  I  first  came  here  I  had  the  title  of 
Chief  District  Manager.   Each  of  the  five  district 
managers  were  reporting  to  me  on  all  their  activities 
and  I  was  more  or  less  coordinating  these  and  keeping 
the  manager  of  power  advised  on  district  operations. 
I  made  trips  occasionally  to  the  various  district 
offices  and  conferred  with  the  district  managers  on 
any  problems  they  might  have. 

I'd  have  meetings  vvith  my  district  managers  here 
in  Chattanooga  frequently.   There  was  no  set  time,  as 
I  remember,  but  every  month  or  so  we  would  get  together 
in  Chattanooga  and  each  manager  would  discuss  his 
problems.   They  helped  each  other  solve  their  problems 
by  one  man  telling  the  other  "Well,  I  had  that  problem 
and  I  did  this  about  it,  and  it  worked."   These  district 
managers  were  a  class  of  people  who  didn't  require  much 
supervision,  you  know,  so  I  didn't  have  much  supervisory 
work  to  do.   But  I  did  help  coordinate  their  activities 
so  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  in  Alabama  and  Mr.  House  in  Knoxville 
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MR.  WALL:     might  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.   It  wasn't  a 
(cont'd.) 

difficult  job,  by  any  means,  compared  to  some  I  had 

had.   I  met  with  the  Electrical  Development  Branch 

personnel,  and  they  would  have  new  ideas  about  the 

districts  that  needed  to  be  done.   If  they  had  a 

problem,  they'd  discuss  it  with  me;  I'd  talk  to  the 

district  manager,  and  we  usually  accomplished  what 

we  set  out  to  do. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Power 
some  of  our  operating  procedures  were  changed.   Mr. 
Wessenaeur  suggested  the  supervision  of  the  district 
managers  be  turned  over  to  the  Director  of  Power 
Utilization  and  be  put  under  his  supervision.   Of 
course,  they  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long  until  I  retired 
anyway,  so  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  district  managers  to  be  getting  used  to  the  change. 
The  Director  of  Power  Utilization  was  a  man  who  had 
worked  in  the  districts  and  who  was  very  capable  in 
supervising  the  work.   So,  Mr.  Wessenaeur  set  up 
this  other  organization,  and  I  served  on  his  advisory 
staff.   The  director  of  the  Department  of  Power 
Utilization  and  some  of  the  other  staff  members  were 
included  in  the  Advisory  Committee.   I  was  advisor 
on  Power  Distributor's  Activities,  and  I  believe  my 
title  was  Distributor  Advisor  on  the  manager's  staff. 

If  they  had  problems  relating  to  the  cooperatives 
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MR.  WALL:     or  the  municipalities  or  something  like  that,  I  was 
(cont'd.) 

usually  called  in.   If  it  was  a  case  of  trouble  shooting, 

Mr.  Wessenaeur  would  turn  it  over  to   me.   I'd  go  to  the 

Director  of  Power  Utilization  and  the  district  manager, 

and  then  we  could  get  it  worked  out.   But  it  still  was 

a  fairly  light  position.   I  was  in  that  position  about 

two  or  three  years. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      At  the  time  you  retired,  Mr.  Wall,  how  many  districts 
and  how  many  district  managers  were  there  in  TVA? 

MR.  WALL:  Five 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Where  were  they? 

MR.  WALL:         Tupelo,  Mississippi;  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama;  Jackson, 

Nashville,  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Who  were  the  managers  at  that  time? 

MR.  WALL:         Wilson  House  was  manager  at  Knoxville,  the  Eastern 
District;  Mr.  B.  0.  Chaney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
was  at  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals;  Robert  Hosmon  was 
district  manager  at  Jackson.   Before  I  retired  we  had  had 
several  district  managers  in  Jackson.   One  of  these  fellows 
was  Brazelton,  and  he  left  the  TVA  before  retirement  to 
become  manager  of  the  Paducah,  Kentucky,  Electric  System. 
Bob  Hosmon  succeeded  him.   Jack  Eakin,  who  is  at  Nash- 
ville, was  my  assistant  when  I  was  in  Nashville.   He's 
an  old  TVA  employee,  started  quite  young  and  has  been  with 
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MR.  WALL:     TVA  practically  ever  since  it  was  organized.   I  believe 
(cont'd.) 

that  was  all  of  them. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes,  sir.   Five,  I  think.   What  part  of  your  work 
with  TVA  did  you  enjoy  most,  Mr.  Wall? 

MR.  WALL:         Promoting  the  use  of  electricity  in  West  Tennessee. 
I  really  got  a  kick  out  of  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Are  there  any  other  parts  of  your  experience  with 

the  Authority  that  you  would  like  to  have  in  this  record 
now? 

MR.  WALL:         No,  I  can't  think  of  any.   If  you  say  any  other 
part,  it's  difficult  to  say.   I  don't  think  I  did 
anything  for  TVA  that  I  enjoyed  any  more  than  I  did 
the  work  in  West  Tennessee  from  1935  to  1944. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Thank  you,  Mr.  Wall. 
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